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Pledge of Industry 
To Maintain Codes 
Ruthlessly Broken 


American industry has failed miserably to keep 
its promise, proclaimed solemnly and loudly when 
the Supreme Court killed the N.R.A., to maintain 
code labor standards, it is shown by a check-up 
of records at the Federal Trade Commission and 
American Federation of Labor headquarters at 
Washington. 

Budd L. McKillips, in “Labor,” recalls that 
when the court declared the codes unconstitutional, 
spokesmen for the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the National Retailers’ Association and 
other employer groups assured the public that 
there would be no wage-cutting nor increased 
hours. Hundreds and hundreds of industrial leaders 
announced they would take advantage of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission machinery to establish 
“voluntary” codes. 

Promises Now Forgotten 


In the three months that have passed exactly 
twentv-four industries have formally applied to 
the F.T.C. for codes. 

Meanwhile, records at the A. F. of L. head- 
quarters, which are not by any means complete, 
show that more than 5,000,000 workers in 20,000 
manufacturing, wholesale, retail and service indus- 
tries have been adversely affected by their code- 
smashing employers, who have lowered standards 
and imposed longer hours_and lower wages. 

When the N.R.A. was slaughtered codes and 
supplemental agreements—all containing hour, 
wage, child labor and collective bargaining pro- 
Vvisions—were effective in approximately 750 indus- 
tries. Every major industry in the nation was 
covered. 

In the twenty-four formal applications for codes 
received to date by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion there is not one from any industry which 
could, by any stretch of the imagination, be placed 
in the major industry class. 

Employees Not Safeguarded 

Moreover, not all of the proposed F.T.C. codes 
make provision for protection of employees. 

Minimum wages, maximum hours, prohibition of 
child labor, and a guarantee of the right of collec- 
tive bargaining are all omitted by a substantial 
portion of the proposals submitted. 

Most of the F.T.C. codes are from tiny indus- 
tries, such as the manufacturers of asphalt shin- 
gles, braided elastic, mirrors, vegetable ivory but- 
tons, wire rope, juvenile wheel goods, etc. 

Legislation of the N.R.A. type promises to be 
one of the big issues when Congress reconvenes 
next January. President Roosevelt has asked the 
Senate Finance Committee and the House Ways 
and Means Committee to make studies along that 
line and be prepared to consider such bills when 
the session opens. 


N.R.A. Studies Methods 
The “skeleton N.R.A.” is now engaged in ex- 
tensive research into various methods by which 
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federal control of industry mighf be brought about. 

Plans for a national licensing system are receiv- 
ing considerable attention. Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney of Wyoming introduced a federal 
licensing bill shortly before Congress adjourned. 
It has the A. F. of L.’s backing and will be pushed 
at the next session. 

This measure would prevent any corporation 
from operating without a federal license. No 
licenses would be issued to firms not maintaining 
specified labor and business standards. Provision 
is also made for protection of minority stock- 
holders. 
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Public Ownership of Railroads 
Is Objective of Railroad Unions 


Nationalization of the various railway systems 
of the United States is an immediate objective 
of the standard railroad labor organizations, 
~B. M. Jewell, president of the Railroad Employees’ 
Department of the A. F. of L., told the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Carmen of America in annual 
convention in Montreal. 

The Senate investigation into the United States 
railway situation, scheduled for next year, would 
show a powerful sentiment for public ownership, 
he said. 


——————— 
Waterfront Workers Sentenced 


For Possession of Dynamite 

The eight San Francisco waterfront workers 
who were convicted at Modesto on August 9 on 
strike bomb plot charges lost their fight to escape 
prison terms. 

Patsy Ciambrelli was sentenced to Folsom 
prison. The others, Reuel Stanfield, John Rodger, 
Victor H. Johnson, Robert J. Fitzgerald, John 
Souza, John Burrows and Henry Silva, were sen- 
tenced to San Quentin. 

Their commitment was delayed when Judge Roy 
B. Maxey took under advisement an application 
for bail pending appeal. Their sentences ranged 
from six months to five years for “reckless pos- 
session of dynamite.” 


2 ——— ESSE 
Peace Organization Asserts 


Il Duce Is More Conciliatory 


The power of worldwide public opinion for 
peace which has, persistently borne down upon 
Italy is bearing fruit, says the National Council 
for Prevention of War, in a release dated Septem- 
ber 7. Il Duce has changed his former adamant 
stand for a more conciliatory attitude, it con- 
tinues. After several days of conference by the 
Council of the League there is hope that in the 
light of strong pressure from all sides he may 
accept some formula short of war. 

The change on the part of the Italian delegation 
was shown by its agreement to the appointing of 
a new conciliation commission upon which Great 
Britain would be represented and Italy would not. 

The recent enactment of neutrality legislation 
by Congress, the outstanding expression of the 
determined public opinion of this country not to 
contribute to armed conflict, is an unquestionable 
influence on the governments throughout the 
world to seek adjustments of situations which, if 
unadjusted, must inevitably result in outbreak of 
hostilities. 
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Coal Industry Peace 
Imperiled by Attack 
On Guffey-Snyder Act 


Hopes for peace in the bituminous coal industry 
have been dimmed by the prompt attack of a coal 
mining company on the constitutionality of the 
Guffey-Snyder coal stabilization bill, says an I. L. 
N. S. dispatch from Washington. 


President Roosevelt signed this law on August 
30 with some ceremony. Present at the signing 
were Senator Guffey, its author; Representative 
David J. Lewis of Maryland, who knows the coal 
business from bottom to top; Senators Barkley and 
Neeley, several representatives, John L. Lewis and 
Phillip Murray, president and vice-president of 
the United Mine Workers; Tom Kennedy, secre- 
tary-treasurer of that organization and also lieu- 
tenant governor of Pennsylvania, and Charles 
O’Neill, vice-president of the Peale, Peabody & 
Kerr Coal Company. 


Not quite twenty-four hours later the Carter 
Coal Company of Virginia and West Virginia 
launched its attack on the Guffey law in the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia. The 
complaint was made by F. H. Wood of the law 
firm of Cravatt, DeGersdorf, Swaine & Wood of 
New York, probably the biggest firm of corpora- 
tion lawyers in the country. 


Law Called Invalid 


Chief Justice Alfred A. Wheat signed an order 
giving certain government officials, the coal com- 
pany and its officers till September 16 to show 
cause why he should not issue an injunction for- 
bidding the enforcement of the Guffey act. 

The charge, of course, is that the law is uncon- 
stitutional. The due process clause of the Consti- 
tution, seldom left out of injunction suits, is 
worked harder than usual. The complaint declares 
that the act seeks to deprive the coal company of 
its liberty, of its property rights, and to take its 
private property without just compensation. This 
part of the complaint closes with the words: 

“Tt (the law) is wholly arbitrary, capricious and 
unequal.” 

Not Justified, Is Contention 


“The said act,” the complaint declares, “is, in 
purpose, in essence and on its face, an attempt to 
regulate matters not committed to the federal gov- 
ernment by the Constitution.” It adds that the 
Guffey act cannot be justified under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution, and that it “constitutes 
an invasion by the federal government of fields of 
regulation reserved by the tenth amendment to 
the states or to the people.” 

At the signing of the bill John L. Lewis an- 
nounced that he would call a conference of the 
United Mine Workers to meet September 5 to 
discuss a wage agreement with the operators and 
expressed his belief that the strike, set for Sep- 
tember 16, could be averted. It is the general be- 
lief in Washington that the attack on the Guffey 
law makes settlement of the differences between 
miners and mine owners much more difficult. The 
strike has been postponed several times on appeals 
from President Roosevelt. 
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Ideal Labor Policies 
On Tennessee Project 
Result of Conference 


The policy of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
on labor relations, hours, rates of pay, working 
conditions and settlement of disputes has been an- 
nounced in Knoxville and will apply to the 17,000 
employees of the T.V.A. in the valley. Some im- 
portant parts of the policy, as summarized by I. L. 
N. S., are: 

“For the purposes of collective bargaining and 
employee-management co-operation, employees of 
the Authority shall have the right to organize and 
designate representatives of their own choosing. 
In the exercise of this right they shall be free from 
any and all restraint. 

“There shall be no discrimination against em- 
ployees because of membership in any association 
of employees. Disputes between an employee and 
the management growing out of grievances or 
interpretation of rules shall be handled by the em- 
ployee or his representative through established 
supervisory channels. . . . No employee shall be 
discharged from the Authority without the ap- 
proval of the personnel division, subsequent to a 
fair hearing, if requested.” 

The policy also lays down a maximum eight- 
hour day, with time and a half for overtime, and 
declares that no discrimination in classification or 
in pay shall be made on a basis of sex,or race. 

It provides, that “not less than” the prevailing 
wage of the region shall be paid. 

As a matter of fact, the T.V.A. pays far above 
the prevailing wage of the region. The Aluminum 
Company paid 45 to 60 cents an hour for riggers 
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Union Label Shoes 
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$4.00—Work or Dress Shoes—$6.50 
UNION CLERKS 
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Lachman Bros. 


10 BUILOI s 


SEE THE NEW 
1936 RADIOS 


Lachman Bros. invite you to visit their Radio 
Department to view the leading radio lines. 
You will be amazed at the many improve- 
ments featured in these advance creations. 
Prices are attractive and Lachman Bros. give 


liberal trade-in allowances on old sets. 
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on recent dams; the T.V.A. at Norris pays $1 an 
hour. Common labor gets 45 cents an hour from 
the T.V.A., and from 15 cents to a top rate of 35 
cents on private dams. 


Quite as, important as the labor policy of the 
T.V.A. is the fact that it was worked out by con- 
sultations between management and employees, 
with unions to which any workers belonged taking 
full part. Otto S. Beyer, now on the staff of Co- 
ordinator of Transportation Eastman, was sum- 
moned to help. Beyer took a prominent part in 
working out the co-operative plans prevailing on 
the Baltimore & Ohio and the Canadian National. 

a” 
Miserable Wages in Hop Fields 


Offer No Inducement to Workers 


More than 2000 hop-picking jobs are going beg- 
ging in Sonoma County, with prospects of a seri- 
ous crop loss unless they are filled within a few 
days, according to Roger Thomas, National Em- 
ployment Bureau executive at Santa Rosa. 


Alleged inability of inexperienced workers to 
earn more than 50 cents a day in Sonoma and 
Mendocino County hop fields at prevailing wages 
led State S.E.R.A. officials to rescind, temporarily, 
an order sending 5000 San Francisco single men 
on relief to the fields. 

Three investigators were dispatched to the hop 
harvest area to report on wages and housing con- 
ditions. Meanwhile, more than 1000 men already 
cut off relief to take hop jobs were taken back on 
relief, pending receipt of the investigators’ report. 

J. F. Bartlett, Sonoma County transient camp 
inspector, said that from personal observation 
and talks with farmers, green field hands could 
earn little more than 50 cents a day the first few 
days, and that it costs them more than 50 cents a 
day to board themselves. 


Chiseling Employer 
Penalized by Court 


Pleading guilty to two charges of violating the 
state labor act, Frank Rassulen, operator of the 
Economy Laundry, on Sixth street, was sentenced 
to pay a fine of $100 on one charge, and the pen- 
alty of $100 fine on the second charge was sus- 
pended. 

The charges were preferred by two of the de- 
fendant’s employees—Miss Carolyn Owens and 
Miss Sammy Basso—who alleged they had been 
employed for more than the legal number of hours 
and had received no overtime pay. 

In addition to the fine, Rassulen paid consid- 
erable amounts in overtime due the complainants 
and other employees who had been victimized. 

The suits are the outcome of the strenuous, 
fight being waged by the Laundry Workers’ 
Union against “chiseling’ employers. Labor Com- 
missioner Ed Nolan took an active interest in the 
matter, and with the assistance of Attorney Drey- 
fus of the Labor Commission was able to bring 
about the plea of guilty. 

President Palacios of the Laundry Workers’ 
Union, who has been pressing the prosecutions, is 
highly appreciative of the splendid co-operation 
accorded the union by Commissioner Nolan and 
Attorney Dreyfus. 

Unless there is a change of tactics on the part 
of several other employers in the laundry industry 
there are likely to be further prosecutions, said 
Palacios. 
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The union label stands for fair dealing. 
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State Convention of 
Federation of Labor 


To Open Monday Next 


Practically every union affiliated with the San 
Francisco Labor Council will be represented at 
the annual convention of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor which will begin a week’s session 
at San Diego on Monday of next week. The dele- 
gation from San Francisco probably will be 300 
in number. 


This was the statement made by Edward D, 
Vandeleur, president of the State Federation and 
also of the Labor Council, who left for San Diego 
in time to be present at the preliminary meeting 
of the executive council of the Federation, which 
will be called to order today (Friday). 


Many of the San Francisco delegates will go to 
San Diego on a special train arranged by the 
Southern Pacific, leaving here Saturday at 6:45 
p. m. and arriving at the convention city about 
noon Sunday. 


Among the many subjects to occupy the atten- 
tion of the convention will be the six-hour day 
and five-day week, the Jackson miners’ strike, the 
Sonoma County vigilante outrages and many pro- 
posals for progressive legislation. The subject of 
social security legislation is expected to receive 
special consideration. 


An especially interesting session of the Federa- 
tion convention is expected this year. The attacks 
of the radical element on officers of the Federation 
are expected to develop into an organized effort 
to defeat the incumbent officials for re-election, 
although no details of the plan have been made 
public. It is also expected that propositions in- 
corporating radical legislation will be introduced, 
as usual, giving opportunity for heated discussions 
on the floor. 

3ecause of the many questions agitating the 
public mind at present, and the fact that the ex- 
position at San Diego offers added attractions for 
delegates and visitors, the convention undoubtedly 
will be more largely attended than any held in 
recent years. 


Union Label Board Condemns 


Tin Cans as Beer Containers 


At a recent meeting of the executive board of 
the Union Label Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas, Practically all beer bottles 
manufactured throughout the country are made 
under union conditions; and 

“Whereas, At the present time the tin can trusts 
are placing a tin can on the market to be used 
as a substitute for the glass bottle as a container 
of beer; and 

“Whereas, These tin cans are not manufactured 
by members of organized labor under union condi- 
tions, but are the product of cheap labor and 
unfair manufacturing plants and do not bear a 
trade union label; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Union Label Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor 
condemn the use of the tin can instead of the bot- 
tle as a container of beer, and express its disap- 


glass 


.proval and opposition to the use of non-union tin 


cans for beer containers by the breweries and 
bottlers throughout the country, and call upon all 
affiliated unions and friends to support the contin- 
ued use of sanitary containers, such as the glass 
bottle, for bottling beer, ale and porter, and which 
are made under union conditions and entitled to 
the use of the union label.” 
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| Co-operation of Unions and Industry Brings Democratic Self-Rule 


By ROBERT B. WOLF. 


Manager Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Longview, Wash. 


* KNOW of no better way to dramatize the sub- 
H stance of what I have attempted to gut in this 
paper than to relate an incident that occurred dur- 
ing the so-called “squawk” hearings which were 
:eld in Washington when General Johnson asked 
those who had criticism of the way the N.R.A. was 
functioning to come to Washington and voice 
these criticisms. 

I happened into one of these meetings when 
Robert Minor, one of the high officials of the 
communist party, was expressing his views in 
opposition to the N.R.A. General Johnson hap- 
pened to come into the meeting shortly after 
Minor began to speak, and the following, as nearly 
as I can recall it, ig thé conversation that took 
place. 

Minor: I don’t believe in your N.R.A., General 
Johnson, because you are trying to reconcile two 
irreconcilable forces. Labor and management have 
opposite interests; each is striving to take for itself 
the major share of the earnings of industry. The 
only thing to do is to have one group in control, 
the working class. This can be brought about only 
by means of a communistic form of government. 


Offers Job to Minor 


General Johnson: But we are getting the co- 
operation of labor, Mr. Minor. 

Minor: No, General, you are only getting the 
co-operation of the Federation of Labor, and that 
is a capitalistic institution. The Federation organ- 
izes only the aristocracy of labor, the skilled crafts- 
men, The great mass of workers have no one to 
represent them. 

General Johnson: Very well, Mr. Minor, I will 
offer you a job on the N.R.A. Come down to 
Washington and represent the interest of the un- 
skilled and unorganized workers. 

Minor: No, I can’t do that, General, because I 
would be violating the principles of communism. 
Why don’t you join the Communist party? 

General Johnson: No, Mr. Minor, I can not do 
that, for I would be violating the American prin- 
ciples of government that I believe in. I will tell 
you why I do not believe in communism. Human 
nature is so constituted that any one group given 
unlimited power will abuse that power. I don’t 
want to live under the dictatorship of a Mussolini, 
nor do I want to live under the dictatorship of a 
Stalin, nor a Hitler. In this country we recognize 
that human nature is fundamentally selfish, and 
therefore we must counteract one self-interest with 
another, 

Saw Need for Co-operation 


When the economic collapsé took place we saw 
the necessity of allowing industry to work co- 
operatively to eliminate the unfair practices that 
had entered the competitive system; therefore we 
said to the industrial leaders, “If you will get to- 
gether with representatives of the workers and the 
government and develop codes of fair practice 
which will stop the cut-throat competition which 


This is the seventh Installment of an address by Mr. Wolf. 
He was speaking to an audience of engineers and managers. He 
told them, from a wide oxperionce, that labor unions are the 
salvation of industry as weil as of labor; that in the long run it 
Is to the Interest of employers to urge their men to form unions; 
and that there Is no substitute for the free, untrammeled organi- 
zation of workers.—Editor. 


has resulted in low wages and bad working condi- 
tions, and if you will shorten the hours and 
increase the wages, so that men can buy back 
what industry produces, we will lay aside the pro- 
hibitions of the Sherman anti-trust law which have 
in the past prevented you from doing these 
things.” We recognize, however, that if industrial 
management had been allowed to get together in 
this way without allowing labor to get together 
and bargain collectively with representatives of its 
own choosing, instead of improving labor condi- 
tions, we would have made them worse; in other 
words, Section 7-a provides the means whereby 
the self-interest of the employees would counter- 
act the self-interest of the employers. Then, be- 
cause we know that labor and industry might get 
together to exploit the public, we said that the 
government, representing the ultimate consumer, 
was also to be represented on the code authorities 
by the consumers’ division of the N.R.A. 


Toward Self-Government 


We now have three groups of interests counter- 
balancing one another and it is our belief that we 
can (since under the N.R.A. we obtain complete 
records of all quantitative, qualitative and eco- 
nomic factors involved), develop an orderly proce- 
dure which will result in a type of industrial self- 
government that has never before been accom- 
plished anywhere in the world. 


I have never heard the case stated so clearly as 
General Johnson stated it and I, for one, feel that 
the quickest means for preventing the rapid swing 
toward government interference with our indus- 
trial and economic life is to work with and not 
against the labor movement. 
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HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 


Apostleship of Sea Sponsors 
_Union Tug-of-War Tournament 


Sixteen teams, representing as many San Fran- 
cisco labor unions, will be invited to participate 
in the titular tug-of-war tournament which will be 
held here beginning next month for the benefit of 
the Apostleship of the Sea, which is carrying on 
welfare work among the sailors and other water- 
front workers, according to an announcement 
made by Gerald O’Gara, chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. 

The tournament, according to O’Gara, will be 
the most important tug-of-war competition held 
in San Francisco in twenty years, as it was in 
1915 that eight teams matched prowess in an inter- 
national contest, won by the Irish team after a 
close battle with the Danes. 

Teams for the forthcoming tournament will be 
divided into two divisions, with eight contenders 
for the unlimited or heavyweight honors and eight 
for the 175-pound or light heavyweight honors. 
The tournament will require three nights, with an 
interval of one week between contests. 

Entries for the competition are now being re- 
ceived by ‘Chairman O’Gara at the Apostleship of 
the Sea, 84 Embarcadero. The organization spon- 
soring the contest has been engaged in welfare 
work on the waterfront for the past five years 
under the direction of the Rev. James O’Kelly, 
chaplain. 
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CONDEMN MILITARISM 
The convention of the New York Federation of 
Labor, meeting in Albany recently, condemned 
what it characterized as the “growth of the mili- 
tary spirit in this country.” 
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A Revealing Report 


A report of great interest to citizens generally, 
and to trade unionists in particular, was, made 
public in Los Angeles last week. It was the report 
of the Los Angeles Railway Corporaion filed with 
the State Railroad Commission by Sam Haskins, 
president of the corporation. 


Under the heading of “payment for services not 
rendered by employees,” $317,906.49 was accounted 
for, including $159,960.22 to the Nick Harris De- 
tective Agency, and $7393.68 to Captain William 
Hynes of the Los Angeles Police Department 
“red squad.” 


Captain Hynes said the money was paid after 
he was granted a year’s leave of absence from the 
police force, but added that he worked for the 
street car company only twenty-one days, at $50 
a day. Hynes said he received expenses also for 
meals and automobile mileage. He left the com- 
pany, he said, “for reasons of my own.” 


It appears that these huge sums were paid by 
the company to private parties for “protection” 
during the strike of Los Angeles street car men 
last winter. The report showed that “for bonuses 
to loyal employees who remained on the job, and 
for advertising,” added to the sums paid to the 
“detectives,” about $350,000 was accounted for 
in connection with the strike. 

This report gives rise to two questions: Under 
what authority was a police official allowed to 
take private employment with a public utility as 
a strike-breaker, “at $50 a day’? And would 
it not have been more economical as well as bet- 
ter public policy for the corporation to have paid 
the $350,000 in increased wages to its employees? 

The strike was ended by an agreement to arbi- 
trate,-after the company had arbitrarily refused to 
consider arbitration at the inception of the strike. 

This incident, with its disclosures, makes a 
good argument for municipal ownership of public 
utilities, 

ee 

The “United Labor Party,” which has named a 
ticket to be voted upon at the coming municipal 
election, announces that it “has the support of 
sixty-five organizations, eighteen of them members 
of the American Federation of Labor.” This is a 
favorite propaganda method of the communists. 
The fact that a union man or woman is connected 
with the movement in no sense commits his or her 
union with any political party. The nominee for 
mayor on this “labor” ticket publicly announces 
that his candidacy “is a purely personal matter 
and does not imply any official backing” of his 
organization. The “United Labor Party” is com- 


munist inspired, and has no standing whatever 
with union labor. 
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“Dollar Diplomacy” Is Out 


President Roosevelt took occasion at a recent 
press conference to proclaim that the day of “dol- 
lar diplomacy” in this country is over. A few days 
before news came out that the Standard Oil inter- 
ests had secured concessions which gave them 
economic control of the best part of Ethiopia. 
White House and State Department immediately 
“got busy,” and the concession was canceled. 

“This is another proof,” said the President to 


the newspaper men, “that since March 4, 1933, - 


dollar diplomacy is no longer recognized by the 
American government.” 

It was Philander C. Knox, if memory serves, 
who first coined the phrase, “dollar diplomacy.” 
He was then secretary of state under President 
Taft. As a lawyer in private practice he had some 
of the biggest corporations as his clients; and as 
secretary of state they had him for their attorney. 

The diplomacy of Knox was of the kind that 
“big business” approves. He believed the power 
and prestige of the United States government well 
used when it was employed to get concessions in 
undeveloped lands for enterprising capitalists at 
home. Probably no other official ever did so much 
to make the United States feared and distrusted 
throughout Latin America. 

Whereas the present administration uses its 
power and influence to abolish a concession 
granted to American millionaires. The President 
told the newspaper men that he had no fear of 
involving this country in war through this con- 
cession. “By no stretch of the imagination” could 
anyone who knew the administration policy think 
we could get into war over an oil lease. But the 
concession was tangling the negotiations which are 
still in progress to avert war. Therefore, out 
with it. 

————————&_____— 


Co-operation in England 


Charles G, Tomlinson, advertising director of 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Manchester, 
now on a visit to this country, declares that the 
co-operative movement in England is stronger 
now than ever before and is a great social force 
and educator of the English people. 

Tomlinson gives some astounding figures. His 
society, which is the central wholesale agency for 
a great group of co-operatives, does a business of 


more than $500,000,000 a year, owns 100 factories, | 
has more than 1000 member societies, and owns ' 
and runs its own bank. Seven million families, | 
numbering around 28,000,000 people, buy their ' 
goods in England through co-operatives. It is the | 


largest milling organization and the largest maker 
of boots and shoes in the country, and the second 
largest maker of soap. 

And this gigantic business all dates from the 
action of the Rochdale pioneers, ninety years ago, 
when a little group of underpaid workers got to- 
gether to see if they could not get their tea and 
sugar cheaper by buying it in common and selling 
it to each other. 

Tomlinson says that he sees little advance in the 
co-operative movement in America, and ascribes 
this fact to the enormous multiplication of chain 
stores before Americans grew really interested in 
co-operation, 

eS See 


Industrial Co-operation 

The trade union must play an even greater part 
in the industrial life of the nation in the future 
than it has in the past, Thomas Kennedy, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers of 
America and lieutenant-governor of Pennsylvania, 
said in a Labor Day address at Indiana, Pa. 

“More and more the trade union,” Kennedy 
continued, “must regard itself not merely as an 
agency for protecting the workers’ rights but as 
an essential force in industry, playing a full part 
in the effort to establish a new, well-managed and 
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just industrial order. The operation of some of the 
N.R.A. codes -indicated the possibilities of such 
an afrangement. Broadly speaking, I think I am 
safe in saying that the codes succeeded-in -propor- 


‘tion to the degree in which the workers were intel- 


ligently organized and disciplined by responsibility, 
“Tt must be remembered that for generations the. 


.workers in all industry were, and in many indus. 


tries still are, struggling first of all for the right 
to organize and to deal with their employers in 
man to man fashion. They have had to fight for 
every inch of progress made until quite naturally 
the idea prevailed that the relation of labor to 
capital was one of constant conflict. 


“Co-operation—genuine, whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion, based on equality in bargaining power, .in all 
good faith—is comparatively new gospel. Until 
there is this co-operation, founded on. mutual con- 
fidence and respect and the assurance that neither 
side is seeking to take advantage of the other, it 
is not to be expected that industry will show that 
improvement in organiation and in the equitable 
diversion of income which constitutes the crying 
need today.” 

——_——_—_ &_—____— 


Investors and Holding Companies 


J. F. Fogarty, president of the North American 
Co., says that the courts will protect investors 
from the holding company ‘law. But who will pro- 
tect investors from holding companies? 


Class A stock of Hopson’s A. G. & E. Co. was 
unloaded on the public as high as $72.62 a share, 
It dropped to 25 cents a share. The investor in 
that stuff had a little over a quarter of a cent left 
out of his dollar. No court protected him. 

Holding companies of Insull’s Midwest utility 
empire had a one-time market value of more than 
$2,000,000,000. Now, so far as can be discovered, 
they have no market value whatever. The investor 
was completely gypped, with no protection from 
the courts. ; 

Once more, who will protect investors from 
holding companies? No protection is in sight save 
the Wheeler-Rayburn law, which Fogarty seeks 
to destroy. 

ee ee 


The Employing Printers’ Association, of Amer- 


ica, notorious “union-busting”’ organization of 
“open-shoppers” in the printing industry, devotes 
most of its July-August bulletin to instructing its 
members in means of defeating the intent of 
the Wagner National Labor Relations Act: The 
same arguments used against the N.R.A. are re- 
peated in this precious document, and members 
are advised that the act is clearly unconstitutional. 
Note the trickery in this quotation, which was the 
policy used in defeating the N.R.A.: “In seeking 
to legalize the closed shop, to make a closed ‘shop 
agreement legally possible, the act does not com- 
pel an, employer to enter into a.closed shop agree- 
ment. If an employer bargains. with his employees 
in good faith he is not required to reach an agree- 
ment.” An interpretation of the “open-shoppers’” 
conception of “good faith’ would interest even a 
shyster lawyer. 
= eae : 

“We lost: the last campaign because the people 
were against Hoover. We..are. going to win this 
year because the .people are against Roosevelt,” 
declared Colonel Frank Knox, Chicago publisher, 
and himself a prospective candidate for the,.presi- 
dency, at a political meeting in New York. He 
also said that Hoover “has no ambitions to go 


back to the White House.” 


RES Sas ee 

The pen and holder used by President Cleveland 
in signing the bill making Labor Day a national 
holiday is preserved in the archives of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor as a lasting reminder of 
one of the most important achievements of, the 
American labor movement. 
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How to Grow High Wages 


By N. D. ALPER: 
(Sharing the Wealth) 

There are times in an individual’s and a nation’s 
life when they must beware of their frineds. Let’s 
not question the sincerity of those wanting to 
thrust their solutions of economic problems upon 
us, but let them not become angry if we make 
cautious inquiry as to whether, if we follow their 
advice, it be gold or fool’s gold we are to receive. 
A remedy may be worse than the disease in spite 
of the attractive slogans with which they are 
baited. 


If there is one thing the people are certain of in 
this country it is that there has been and is now 
an unfair concentrating of wealth, The American 
people are not pikers. They are perfectly willing 
to reward with great generosity those whom they 
feel serve them well. They recognize some have 
great talents and superior abilities. But talents, 
abilities, and other such qualities often are found 
in thieves, pirates, racketeers and other gyp artists. 
There is a great deal of difference in securing 
wealth by creating it, and concentrating it by 
merely permitting others to create it, or by plun- 
dering them after they have made it. 


Thompson, in his Elementary Economics text- 
book, says: “Any self-respecting head of a family 
with an income of less than ten or twelve hundred- 
dollars—there are millions of them—is likely to 
regard such inequalities of income and wealth as 
appear in the preceding table (omitted here, but 
well known to all) as a rank social injustice; while 
those having still lower incomes are tempted to 
hate an industrial system that permits such differ- 
ences, They naturally take a position that no one 
family deserves, needs or can use to advantage 
an income equal to the total income of a fairly 
large city:composed entirely of laborers. The most 
stolid of them know perfectly well that the inter- 
ests of industrial society are not furthered by per- 
mitting’ one man or one set of men to appropriate 
for their own use hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of wealth. By a simple calculation they see 
single Americans controlling more property than 
the entire total taxable property in a city like Des 
Moines or Indianapolis. They see the income of 
a small group of capitalists equal the total income 
of all the laborers of a city like Seattle or Cin- 
cinnati, What wonder, then, that there is social 
unrest and class antagonism!” 


’ The League for Liberty, for example, does not 
arise to deny the facts of wealth concentration. 
The Hearst papers do not deny it. The Los An- 
geles “Times” will not deny it. It can not be 
denied. But what they will do is to defend the 
Constitution in order to draw herrings across the 
trails, and create smoke screens so that the people 
will not see the true cause of their suffering. 


But unfortunately we are as likely to be led 
astray by those who talk most about-wealth shar- 
ings .‘Certainly an equal division of the wealth 
won't do the trick.. One noted advocate of “share 
the wealth” made himself ridiculous by both his 
figures and his claims. Many who talk of wealth 
sharing don’t everhave a clear-cut idea of what 
wealth" ig} ‘they don’t even know it is important 
to know. We*must*go to the foot of. the matter.: 
There are reasons for unfair wealth concentration, | 
and unless we remove the cause it will concentrate 
all over again and our children will have to fight! 
the battle all over again. Some boils, like depres-' 
sions; keep coming back. Treating. boils, and not 
the cause of. boils, gets us. nowhere. : 

“Share thé“ wealth” isa tempting idea and is ai 
good slogan. It misses the question. Why shouldi 
wealth concentrate in such big lumps that we 
even have to worry about its redistribution? Why 
don’t sthose. who produce have? How does it get 
away. from.them? In America we should not have 
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to worry about those who won’t work. If they 
work little they should have little; if they work 
more they should have more. If they create great 
values they should have great values. If oppor- 
tunity were fairly distributed, and it can be, there 
might be differences in wealth, but there could 
be no unfair wealth concentration. Opportunity 
was once a great word in America. It can be 
again. 
(Copyright 1935, by N. D. Alper) 


Next week, “What Is Wealth?” Note: For our 
Part we are perfectly willing to accept the defi- 
nitions given in most California high school text- 
books. Are the following wealth?: A wild duck 
flying in the air? A fish swimming in the ocean? 
Wild grapes growing by the roadside? Oil and 
mineral in the ground? Answer yes or no. 


SS eee 
COMMUNITY CHEST CLINICS 


Increased use of Community Chest clinic facil- 
ities is a leading cause of San Francisco’s remark- 
able health record, it was claimed by Ray W. 
Smith, executive director of the Chest, in com- 
menting upon the report of the American Medical 
Association which placed this city first in the 
record of infant mortality. There are eleven well- 
baby clinics, maintained by the Chest for the use 
of mothers who are unable to pay the full cost of 
medical care, Smith pointed out. Their value to 


‘families of decreased income is- reflected in a 


report made by the Chest which reveals that the 
number of visits to all Chest clinics has increased 
20 per cent since 1929, “ 
————@____—_ 
PRE-N.R.A. CONDITIONS 


With the beginning of September retail estab- 
lishments in New Orleans, particularly the chains, 
lengthened hours and reduced wages. During the 
reign of the N.R.A. they were obliged to observe 
a standard wage and hours. Now that the bars 
are down wages will drop and ruinous prices for 
all materials will prevail. 

Before the N.R.A. many of the girls in depart- 
ment stores were working for $5 a week, out of 
which they were supposed to dress, pay car fare 
and eat. It is feared that the same condition will 
again prevail. 

—— 
DEATHS IN UNION RANKS 

The following members of local unions have 
passed away since last reports: William F. Koster- 
menke, member of Machinists’ Union No. 68; 
Louis Schneider, Butchers’ Union No. 115; Ferdi- 
nand Broschkowski, Coopers’ Union No. 65; 
James F. Bryan, International Longshoremen’s, 
Association; Charles W. Dunn, National Letter 


_ Carriers’ Association; Adolphus S. Waggoman, 
! Typographical Union No. 21. 


Ruling on Job Funds 


T. A. Reardon, state director of industrial rela- 
tions, has no authority over spending funds of the 
Division of State Employment Agencies. 

This was the ruling last week of Attorney Gen- 
eral U. S. Webb, who said that the employment 
division was set up recently in the state to co- 
operate with the federal government after an act 
of Congress providing that state funds for employ- 
ment would be matched by the national govern- 
ment in putting the jobless back to work. 

Webb stated that according to his information 
both state and federal governments have contrib- 
uted $89,000 to the fund and that although the 
official in charge of the division is Roy Stockton, 
an officer of the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Reardon would have no responsibility for 
expenditures of the fund. 

Fe a 

Organize workers into your union and patron- 

ize merchants who display union labels. 


Comment and Criticism 


LLIN. S. 

Scene: Pelzer, S. C., textile town. A strike in its 
eightn week. Pickets on the job. Browning rifles 
in plant windows. A ragged volley. Twenty-two 
are shot—one lies dead. 


The dead victim, a woman, slain by a bullet that 
entered the back of the neck and emerged from 
the abdomen. 


Whence came the rifles? Why were “loyal” em- 
ployees, company union members, deputized? Why 
has no person who was inside the mill at the time 
of the shooting been arrested? Ah, those are ques- 
tions that may never be answered. 

History tells us that almost never is anyone 
tried for shooting a striker in North or -South 
Carolina. 

* * * 


Private armies still do their work, it seems. 
Somehow they get the guns. Pelzer is merely the 
latest of a long chain of such cases. And it hap- 
pened on Labor Day—labor’s own day. 

It is a curious case. State militia had been on 
duty, but had been sent away by the governor be- 
cause scabs were able to work under the protec- 
tion of their guns. When the militia went the 
private army took over the job. 

Twenty-two shot! That is a lot of victims for 
one little mill town on a holiday, or on any day. 
In the last twelve months textile workers have 
furnished a lot of victims of the possessors of guns. 

* * * 

Today textile employers are installing company 
unions faster than ever. Will the new Labor Board 
be able to stop that? 

The answer cannot come for some time yet. 
Meanwhile the employers go on forcing men to 
join their company unions or lose their jobs—and 
every man that joins a company union has to quit 
the real union. 

For men long under-paid, long over-worked, 
often long without work, that is an issue hard to 
face without surrender. No union faces a harder 
battle. How many unions count a higher total of 
dead and wounded by gunfire in a year? 

Gunfire isn’t easy to face, even for those trained 
to forget everything in battle. The United Mine 
Workers know what that is like. They have lived 
through decades of battle, from Colorado to West 
Virginia. 

* * * 

The nation’s press has properly made a great 
to-do about gang shootings. Seldom has a gang 
shooting found as many as twenty-two victims in 
a single encounter. 

The press lets Pelzer go by with small heads 
mostly on inside pages. And generally it has al- 
lowed an assumption to come from Pelzer to the 
effect that union members or sympathizers did the 
shooting. The press has a lot to account for and a 
lot to live down. 

The labor press is free and it can tell the truth. 

Finally, in Pelzer the company union, called 
“Good Will Association,” had the queer distinc- 
tion of having its members deputized. That is a 
combination that it will be hard to beat. An un- 
lawful company union, serving as deputies—offi- 
cers of the law—to smash unionism, guaranteed 
the right to life by law. 

And twenty-two were shot in Pelzer! 

oe ee, 
WABASH EMPLOYEES VOTE STRIKE 


Three thousand five hundred employees of the 
Wabash-Ann Arbor Railway Company, protesting 
violation of agreements, voted to go on strike 
August 31, William J. Babe, vice-president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, announced in 
St. Louis. The strike vote involved members of the 
“big four” Brotherhoods of enginemen and train 
service workers. 


Retail Meat Prices 
Are Not Unreasonable 


Prompted by the seeming lack of information 
displayed by those who have protested against the 
present prices of meats, B. Kidd, a member of 
Butchers’~Union No. 115, has written the follow- 
ing article from the butchers’ standpoint: 


By B.KIDD 

With the country’s magazines and newspapers 
recently displaying pictures of women carrying 
slogans demanding “20 per cent off meat prices” 
and the Department of Agriculture sending out 
Statistics, it’s the consensus among butchers that 
the proposed congressional investigation of the 
Detroit meat strike will identify the white-haired 
boys who are quite satisfied to divide all values 
with their customers. 

And as, San Mateo’s “White Collar League” is 
also threatening to emulate the suburbs of Detroit 
in their endeavor, it becomes necessary for the 
man who works at the block to make a declara- 
tion as to the causes and probable cures of this 
uprising, on the understanding that once the eco- 
nomic facts are made clear it will become self- 
evident that all the furore is merely due to lack 
of knowledge of the butchers’ method of doing 
business, 

20 Cents Off the Pound 

Particularly is this the case when it is recalled 
that when the Detroit women were asked what 
they meant by “20 per cent of the price,” they 
indignantly retorted, “What we want is 20 cents 
off the pound!” Indeed, it appears to have been 
taken for granted that the women are conversant 
with the method of dividing up the consumer’s 
dollar among the farmers, the packers, the jobbers 
and the retailers, to say nothing of the landlord 
and the railroad. 


But why should they be expected to know these 
things if reports insinuate the packer and the retail 
butcher exploit the farmer and the consumer when 
a slight acquaintance with the business will show 
that both of these necessary services can not make 
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more than a normial profit on account of severe 
competition? 


It is this simple knowledge of economics that 
the women who are intent on calling “meat 
strikes” lack, and which evidently led Mrs. Mary 
Zuk, the leader of the Detroiters, to remark that 
“they’re not against the little butcher, but the big 
chain store,” not realizing that it is the competition 
of all stores, big and little, that makes prices. The 
big store being more efficient in some things 
compels the little store to hop to it. 

Misleading Figures 

To be charitable, the Department of Agricul- 
ture figures are misleading. While they profess to 
show the reader that the cattle raisers’ prices have 
declined from May to July by as much as 2.9 per 
cent, they subtly leave the false impression that 
the spread of about 59 per cent goes to the packer 
and retail butcher, when as a matter of fact the 
farmer gets that percentage. To quote: 


“Farm prices for 100 pounds of beef in May 
were: $6.80; retail price, $14.48; spread, $7.68, or 
53 per cent.” 

This story was also passed to millions of people 
over the radio by a senator. 

Now, the department should know that a.farmer 
is never paid for “100 pounds of beef,’ but for 
so many pounds of cattle, and therefore the quoted 
$6.80 is the live animal price. That’s the price the 
packer pays the farmer. But when the animal is 
glaughtered it dresses out 60 per cent, so the 
farmer would get $6.80 for 60 pounds of “beef.” 
(August 18, medium live cattle sold for $5.25 to 
$6.65, and on the same day dressed beef, same 
grade, was $12.50 to $13 a hundred pounds.) 

Out of the selling price must come the retailer’s 
expenses (about 22 per cent), the packer’s ex- 
penses (about 16 per cent), as well as the cost 
of transportation and feed, etc. (about 5 per cent), 
which leaves the farmer with some 59 per cent of 
the meat consumer’s dollar. 

But the housewives, in order to understand the 
butcher’s side of the case, should know just how 
he has to convert an animal carcass into dollars 
and cents, when he pays one price for the carcass 
and sells it at eight or nine different prices, de- 
pending on the cut, and some 30 per cent of which 
he has to sell for less than he pays for the whole 
body. 

Cost and Sales Prices 


Here, in a simple way, is the method of cutting 
a lamb in this district, with the cost prices and the 
sales prices, after adding overhead and profit: 

One hundred pounds of lamb (three lambs), 
divided to show how the butcher gets his cost 
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price per cut after he has paid one price for car- 
cass, which is about 15 cents per pound at the 
present time. 

To each major cut he must add an overhead of 
29 per cent gross, which gives him a net profit of 
18 cents per lamb. Lambs are divided into “good,” 

“medium” and “common,” according to breed and 
feed, and prices in different markets will vary 
slightly. 

But this is the way the butcher works his price 
chart on all animal carcasses to get a basic cost 
and selling price: 

Cost Price 
25 per cent legs, at 18c Ib 
11 per cent L. loin, at 20c Ib 
12 per cent S. loin, at 20c Ib 
14 per cent rack, at 20c Ib 
25 per cent 
10 per cent 

3 per cent pluck, and labor, at 30c Ib..... 

100 per cent 
Selling Price 
25 per cent legs, at 25¢ Ib 
11 per cent L. loin, at 28¢ Ib. 
12 per cent S. loin, at 28¢ Ib 
14 per cent rack, at 28c Ib. 
25 per cent 
10 per cent 
3 per cent pluck, and labor, at 42c Ib..... 


100 per cent 


Subtract cost price 


Gross profit per 100 pounds A 

Divide 100 pounds of lamb by the number of 
lambs (three): Grogs profit on one lamb, 334% 
pounds, $1.96. Subtract overhead expenses of 
$1.78. Leaves net profit on one lamb of 18 cents. 
Protests Against Convict Labor 

Given Heed by State Officials 

Delegate LaForce of the Steam Shovelmen and 
Dredgermen stated at the last meeting of the San 
Francisco Building Trades Council that he had 
written several letters to different state depart- 
ments regarding the proposal to enlarge the con- 
vict force on highway construction, and that they 
had decided not to enlarge that force, thereby 
saving the jobs for those who were working on 
highway projects, and that they would not have to 
compete with convict labor. Further, that the 
regular scale of his organization would be paid 
on state highway projects. 

The secretary of the council also reported that 
he had communicated with the governor, the 
director of public works and several other state 
departments regarding this matter, and that in 
response to his request the manager of the pub- 
lic works department had assured the council that 


no more convict labor would be placed on this 
work. 
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Teamsters Gather in 
Oregon Metropolis 


The thirteenth convention of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters convened in Portland, 
Ore., Monday, September 9, at 10 a. m., and will 
continue until such business as may come before 
it shall have been disposed of. It is expected that 
the convention will close some time Friday or 
Saturday morning. 

The last convention was ‘held in 1930,:in Cin- 
cinnati, and previous to that the convention city 
was Seattle, in 1925. It is expected that this con- 
vention will eclipse all others in. the history of 
the union in number of delegates, importance of 
the business to come before it, and general value 
to the membership in its deliberations. 

Arrangements for the conclave have been han- 
dled jointly by Joint Councils Nos. 14, 28 and 37, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Seattle and 
Portland, respectively. The general convention 
committee is composed of Dave Beck, chairman; 
F, W. Brewster, secretary; J. P. McLaughlin, 
treasurer; and Michael Casey, H. W. Dail, P. J. 


f Brady, A. E. Rosser, W. E. Oswalt, Charles Real, 


Walter Otto, W. L. Connolly, B. I. Bowen and 
S. S. DeMoss. . 

Plans for the entertainment of the delegates, 
along with the banquets, balls, etc., which usually 
accompany a convention, include a reception, a 
theater party and an overnight trip to the world- 
famous Pendleton Round-Up for the ladies, and 
an all-day trip down the famous Columbia River 
Gorge and around Mount Hood for all in atten- 
dance, with a picnic lunch at the highest point 
reached on the trip, in the lap of Mount Hood. 

A large delegation from the San Francisco team- 
sters’ unions is in attendance at the convention, 
including John A, O’Connell, J. P. McLaughlin, 
Walter Otto and others. 

The Teamsters’ International, since its, last con- 
vention in Cincinnati in 1930, has practically dou- 
bled its membership, and now boasts active locals 
with a total of over 150,000 trade unionists on their 
rolls engaged in the various divisions of the team- 
ing crafts. 

During the entire period of the depression, at a 
time when bankers and industrialists of interna- 


i tional reputations were going to the wall, losing 
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all in the general collapse, not one cent of the 
funds belonging to the members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters and intrusted to 
the care of the International officers was lost. 

In all this time the Teamsters steadily built up 
their organization, both numerically and financially, 
and throughout that whole trying time have stead- 
ily increased its prestige. This gratifying state of 
affairs members of the organization attribute to 
the caliber and ability of the International leaders 
of the organization—Daniel J. Tobin, president, 
and Thomas L. Hughes, secretary, to the Interna- 
national executive board, to the International rep- 
resentatives, and to the capable leadership of the 
local unions scattered throughout the United 


States and Canada. 
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Are Delayed by Lack of Funds 


Old-age pensions and aid for widows and for 
crippled and handicapped children will have to 
wait four months because Congress failed to ap- 
propriate necessary funds. 


That is the situation as President Roosevelt laid 
it before the press conference last week. He said 
that he saw no way by which the $62,000,000 re- 
quired for these uses could be diverted from other 
funds. 

Mr. Roosevelt believes the Social Security Act 
the most important law passed during his adminis- 
tration, but he has no legal way of putting it in 
action now. 

On the other hand, he hopes to set up social 
security organizations which will have all adminis- 
trative work and all contracts with states com- 
pleted by the time Congress meets again. 

pe eee eae 
UNION REPRESENTATIVE MURDERED 


A man identified as Joseph Gabriel, business 
agent and organizer for the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, was found shot to death 
in Philadelphia on September 4 behind the wheel 
of an automobile. Detectives said they believed a 
passenger riding with Gabriel shot the union rep- 
resentative. 


Social Credit Author 
Faces Empty Treasury 


William Aberhart, evangelist and school teacher 
who founded the Aberhart social credit system in 
the province of Alberta, Canada, was sworn in as 
prime minister on September 5, exactly eleven 
days following the general provincial election, in 
which his party carried fifty-five of the sixty-five 
seats in the legislature. 

When the new government took over office it 
found an empty treasury and is confronted with 
the problem of meeting about $12,000,000 of obli- 
gations immediately. 

The new premier was in telephone communica- 
tion with Premier Bennett, and announcement is 
made that the Dominion will come to the financial 
assistance of the province. The Dominion has been 
loaning the province huge sums ever since the 
depression started. 

Following the election, the defeated Reid gov- 
ernment suspended redemption of provincial sav- 
ings certificates, giving as a reason a lack of funds. 
This action brought a run and caused no end of 
embarrassment to the new government. 

Premier Aberhart announced that the run had 
ended and appealed to the people to have confi- 
dence in the government. The certificates will be 
redeemed in due time, he promised. 


Seven’ 


Shipbuilding Revival 
Prophesied by Rossi 


The shipbuilding industry, revived by award of 
contracts for construction of two $3,000,000 de- 
stroyers to the Union Iron Works, is back to stay 
in San Francisco. 


That is the defi of Mayor Angelo J. Rossi who, 
jubilant at the success of his committee’s efforts to 
reopen the San Francisco shipbuilding plant after 
eighteen years of idleness, this week declared he 
would continue his long battle to make naval and 
maritime shipbuilding once more a permanent in- 
dustry in this city. 

“Constant representation at Washington has 
brought us results,” declared Mayor Rossi. 
“Awarding of the contracts for construction of 
two destroyers, at the Union Iron Works should 
bring a thrill to San Franciscans who remember 
the payrolls of years ago. Now, after eighteen 
years of virtual idleness, the smoke starts up again 
at the works, 


“It has been a long struggle. We are not going 
to sit back now content. We want those yards 
humming constantly with activity. It is, my inten- 
tion to maintain the committee which I named and 
which has worked so hard and constantly to bring 
back to the West Coast the industry to which it 
is entitled. 

“That committee has kept making representa- 
tions to Washington until this order for the de- 
stroyers resulted. To it I give my thanks in be- 
half of all San Francisco, I also desire to thank 
Congressmen Welch and McGrath and Congress- 
woman Kahn for their splendid co-operation. 

“The Pacific Ocean is to be the shipping center 
of the future. Every indication points that way. 
It is essential that the Pacific Coast have private 
shipyards equipped and able to turn to intensive 
building in time of war as well as in time of 
peace.” 


————_@—____—_- 
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-Run.o’ the Hook 


(This department tx conducted by the prexident of 
San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21) 


San Francisco Typographical Union No. 21 will 
meet in monthly session in Convention Hall, 
Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth street, corner of 
Capp, at 1 p. m. Sunday, September 15. From 
present indications, the business to be considered 
by the meeting, although important, will be dis- 
posed of in time to permit attendance at the ball 
game. Some inducement for you to be “among 
those present”! 

Following is the result of the special referendum 
vote taken Wednesday by San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union No. 21 on unemployment relief 
plan No. 9: For the proposition, 363; against the 
proposition, 252. 

James J. Chaudet, former member of San Fran- 
cisco Typographical Union and secretary of Oak- 
land Typographical Union from 1928 to 1935, suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack at 4 a. m. last Saturday 
in Montreal, Quebec, where he was to have repre- 
sented Oakland Union in the convention of the 
International Typographical Union. He was ac- 


companied to Montreal by his wife, who was at. 


his side when he expired. His sudden and wholly 
unexpected passing cast a shadow over the dele- 
gates and visitors to the convention. 


Born in Kentucky in 1867, Mr. Chaudet scarcely 
had finished a seminary training and printer’s ap- 
prenticeship when he harkened to “the call of the 
road.” There are few metropolitan jurisdictions in 
the International Typographical Union where he 
was not well known. The newspaper offices and 
printing districts of New York, Chicago, Mobile, 
New Orleans, Louisville, St. Louis and Denver 
were as familiar to him as those of San Francisco, 
whence he came more than thirty years ago, and 
Oakland, where he has made his home since 1910. 
And he had tasted much of the romance and tradi- 
tion of the Missouri River, known better to print- 
ers, perhaps, than to men of any other craft. The 
paths that led from Sioux City to Omaha, to St. 
Joseph, Kansas City and St. Louis were by no 
means strange to him. p 

“Jule” Chaudet was fond of outdoor sports. 
Baseball was his hobby. Rarely was he absent 
from an important semi-pro contest. Largely due 
to his guidance and influence, several ambitious 
Alameda County youngsters rose to stardom and 
scintillated on major league as well as Pacific 
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Coast League diamonds. An unusual tribute was 
paid Mr. Chaudet at an amateur game in Oakland 
Saturday afternoon. When announcement of his 
death was made by the umpire between innings 
the large number of fans present arose en masse 
and remained standing in silence until motioned by 
the umpire to resume their seats. His liberal 
thinking and the unselfish consideration he ac- 
corded humanity gained for him a legion of loyal 
friends in the many walks of life he trod. 


Mr. Chaudet was a past president of the Union 
Printers’ Mutual Aid Society of San Francisco. 
He was a member of Fruitvale Lodge No. 336, 
F. & A. M.; Aahmes Temple of the Shrine, and of 
the Scottish Rite and Royal Arch bodies of Ma- 
sonry. 


His funeral services, Masonically conducted, 
were held yesterday afternoon at a Fruitvale mor- 
tuary chapel. The wealth of floral offerings which 
embanked his bier was expressive of the esteem in 
which he was held. Interment of the remains was 
in Mountain View Cemetery, Oakland. 

Surviving Mr. Chaudet are his widow, Mrs. Ger- 
trude A. Chaudet; two daughters, Mrs. Robert L. 
Trumbly and Hallie I. Chaudet, and two sons, 
Joseph W., a member of San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union, and Francis E. Chaudet of the 
claims department of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. Julian George Chaudet, first child of Mr. 
and Mrs. Chaudet, born in San Francisco four 
days after the fire of 1906, died in 1918. 

To the family thus bereft of a loving sched 


and devoted father the deepest of sympathy is ex-. 


tended. 

Following a prolonged illness, during the last 
five weeks of which he was confined to a hospital, 
Mr. Adolphus S. Waggoman, member of the San 
Francisco “Examiner” chapel and a world war 
veteran, passed away at Veterans’ Administration 
Facility, Fort Miley, San Francisco, at 10:50 a. m. 
Sunday, September 8. A heart ailment was the 
cause of his death. The South was the scene of 
Mr. Waggoman’s nativity, he having been born 
in Greensboro, N. C., March 25, 1888, the son of 
Robert E. and Alice Cheek Waggoman. Mr. Wag- 
goman affiliated with San Francisco Typograph- 
ical Union in 1928 by traveling card issued by 
Stockton Union No. 56. He became one of the 
composing room staff of the “Examiner” shortly 
after his arrival in this city. He was a linotype 
operator of extraordinary ability. Mr. Waggo- 
man’s funeral was held this morning. He was 
given a military burial in National Cemetery, Pre- 
sidio of San Francisco. 

In the death of Homer W. Norton, evidently 
the victim of a heart attack, whose lifeless form 
was found in his Bush street apartment last Satur- 
day, San Francisco newspaperdom loses one of its 
most familiar figures. Beginning as a news re- 
porter for the San Francisco “Post” thirty years 
ago, he rose to the responsible position of chair- 
man of the San Francisco Newspaper Publishers’ 
Soe Eee eS ee er ee 
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Association, which position he had -occupied. since 
1913. There were few if any identified with the 
printing and publishing business in this city that 
Mr. Norton was not known to. He was a native 
Californian, having been born at Auburn. He was 
57 years old. Following services in San Francisco 
last Wednesday his body was taken to. Auburn for 
burial. He is survived by a sister and brother. 


Los Angeles Typographical Union No. 174 js 
making elaborate preparations for the celebration 
of the sixtieth anniversary of the granting of its 
charter on October 6. The Cafe de Paree will be 
the scene of the event, and an overflow crowd and 
gala time are expected. San Francisco Typo- 
graphical Union is just twenty-five years the 
senior of her sister union in the south. We would 
consider it a distinction and an honor to be the 
first to congratulate One-Seven-Four on attaining 
her sixtieth birthday. Happy days, Los Angeles, 
and may your achievements for the good of hu- 
manity in the next sixty years eclipse the marve- 
lous record you have made in the three score of 
years you are just turning! 


Lagging in the campaign against the unfair Cur- 
tis Publishing Company of Philadelphia will not 
be productive of the best results. The fight is still 
on; we are in the lead in the number of rounds 
won, and continued publicizing of the fact that the 
Curtis Company, for no apparent good reason, is 
reluctant to treat with the legitimate, bona fide 
printing trade unions can not but hasten a settle- 
ment of the controversy. The “Saturday Evening 
Post,” the “Ladies’ Home Journal” and the “Coun- 
try Gentleman” are published by the Curtis Com- 
pany. We must and will win this engagement, so 
on with the struggle! 
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Newspaper Guild Interested in 


Forming Communications Council 


The Northern California Newspaper Guild has 
been asked to participate in the formation of the 
Communications Council of San Francisco, a labor 
union group to be composed of the American 
Radio Telegraphists’ Association, the Brokers’, 
Postal Telegraph and Associated Press divisions 
of the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of North 
America, and possibly the Guild. 

The Council is being formed to secure co- 
operation between different groups of communi- 
cations workers, to provide a medium for ex- 
change among them of information of strategic 
interest, and to furnish machinery for organization 
of other communications workers. 

Proponents of Guild participation in such an 
organization point out that most of the organiza- 
tions in the council are, or will be, directly con- 
cerned with Guild activities. Further, they declare 
the council will form a haven for advertising men’s 
organizations, hitherto unorganized because of 
lack of leadership. 

It is pointed out that the council’s constitution 
specifically preserves the autonomy of each group, 
and that the council will be without power to bind 
any member organization in any way. 

It is announced that a communications council 
already has been formed in New York and that 
the New York Newspaper Guild has affiliated with 
it—“Pacific Reporter.” 
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Mailer Notes 


By LEROY C. SMITH 

The regular monthly meeting of No. 18 will be 
held in Mechanics’ Hall, Labor Temple, on Sun- 
day, the 15th. Union meetings convene at 1 p. m. 
—promptly. 

The Youngstown, Ohio, mailers, who were re- 
cently granted a charter by the executive council 
of the I. T. U., now have twenty members. The 
officers of the new mailer union, assisted by an 
1. T. U. representative, have succeeded in signing 
a contract with one of the Youngstown news- 
papers. 

The Buffalo, N. Y., mailers have been issued a 
charter by the executive council of the I. T. U. 
Besides the seven so-called outlaw mailer unions, 
five more mailer unioris have been chartered by 
the executive council of the I. T. U. within the 
last few months. The five new mailer unions have 
no affiliation with the M. T. D. U. While the 
original mailer injunction which prevents the 
I. T. U. from dissolving the M. T. D. U. is in 
effect, it does not have any bearing on the execu- 
tive council of the I. T. U. proceeding in its laud- 
able efforts of issuing charters to mailer unions 
independent of the M. T. D. U. In which case 
the members of the M. T. D. U. might just as 
well start a movement advocating the withdrawal 
of the injunction. It is difficult to imagine any 
benefits accruing to the working members of the 
M. T. D. U. by a continuance of the injunction 
against the I. T. U. by certain members of that 
organization, 

Eddie (“Sleepy”) Campbell, a charter member 
of No. 18, who for some years has been in the 
employ of the Casey Campbell Mailing Bureau 
of Los Angeles, and is widely known as a versa- 
tile and artistic mailer craftsman, has added to 
his accomplishments by becoming a skilled me- 
chanic in reconditioning Dick mailers, several of 
which are now in use on a morning paper of this 
city. 

Charles N. Smith, for many years president of 
the M. T. D. U., passed away from a sudden heart 
attack at his home, in Brooklyn, N. Y., on Sep- 
tember 4. He was an outstanding figure in the 
affairs of both the I. T. U. and the M. T. D. U. 
His untimely demise proved a shock to his many 
friends and acquaintances in No. 18 and local 
printing trades circles. 

The sudden death of Homer W. (“Scout”) 
Norton, chairman of the Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association of this city, was quite a shock to mem- 
bers of No. 18, The officers and representatives 
of No. 18, in their relations with Mr. Norton, 
were given courteous consideration at all times. 


He was universally respected by the members of 
No. 18. 
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Headgear Unions Map Drive 
To Completely Unionize Industry 


Meeting in New York on the first anniversary 
of the amalgamation of the men’s hat and the 
cap and millinery unions, the international execu- 
tive board of the United Hatters, Cap and Milli- 
nery Workers’ International Union decided to 
mobilize the united forces of the entire interna- 
tional union for a nation-wide drive to completely 
unionize the men’s hat industry. 


Members representing the Cap and Millinery 
Department on the international board, led by the 
president of the department, Max Zaritsky, who is 
also secretary-treasurer of the international union, 
pledged the resources of the department in the 
drive that is expected to bring into the organi- 
zation many thousands of men and women em- 
ployed in the men’s hat industry. 


In the meantime, so that the campaign may be 
launched without delay, the board voted an imme- 
diate appropriation of $1000 to finance several indi- 
vidual strikes that have been called, the success 
of which, the board felt, would stimulate interest 
in the unionization campaign, and to begin organi- 
zation work in the straw hat part of the industry. 
The board also directed the international officers 
to render additional financial aid if necessary, and 
to call on the more than 100 local organizations 
affiliated with the two departments to co-operate 
in insuring the success of the drive. 

Zaritsky reported to the board the advances 
which the cap and millinery workers had made in 
recent months, when they succeeded in renewing 
in all of the millinery markets agreements em- 
bodying conditions which the union demanded. 

Approximately 85 per cent of the millinery 
industry is organized, and working under agree- 
ments providing for a thirty-five-hour week and 
high hourly wages. 


British Unions Gain | 


Notable achievements in the sphere of industrial 
democracy are recorded in the report of the gen- 
eral council of the British Trades Union Congress, 
presented to the sixty-seventh annual congress at 
Margate from September 2 to 7. 

The report opens with the welcome news that 
for the first time since 1930 there has been an 
increase of affiliated membership. It is already 
known that the increase will prove ‘sufficiently 
large to warrant its acceptance as a definite symp- 
tom of the greatly improved condition of affairs 
in the trade union world. 

Five unions have been admitted to membership 
during the year. 

The report covers some 200 pages, and deals 
with a wide range of activities. 

A useful account is given of the conduct of 
recruitment campaigns, the success of which has 
had so much to do with the increase of member- 
ship. Up to the time of the printing of the ‘report 
these campaigns had been held or were being 


arranged in seventy-five great industrial centers in 
England and Wales. 
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S. F. Labor Council | 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets. Secre- 
tary’s office and headquarters, Room 205, Labor 
Temple. The Executive and Arbitration Committees 
meet every Monday at 7:30 p. m. Label Section 
meets first and third Wednesdays at 8 p.m Head- 
quarters phone, MArket 0056. 


Synopsis of Minutes of Meeting Held Friday 
Z Evening, September 6, 1935 
Called to order at 8:15 p. m. by President E. D. 
Vandeleur. 


Roll Call of Officers—All present. 
Minutes of previous meeting approved as printed 
in Labor Clarion. 


Credentials—Ferryboatmen’s Union, C. W. Deal, 
Charles Finkey, E. J. Stillings; Masters, Mates 
and Pilots No. 90, F. R. Berry vice O. E. Rolstad; 
Street and Electric Railway Employees No. 1004, 
H. G. King vice R. P. Leaman; Marine Firemen 
and Water Tenders, H. Ramsey vice J. Tennant. 
Delegates seated. 


Communications — Filed — Minutes of Building 
Trades Council. Filling Station Employees’ Union, 
copies of letters confirming statement that India 
Tire and Rubber Company no longer maintains 
_its closed shop agreement with unions in its plant. 
From Jackson Miners No. 48, inclosing receipt for 
-last two weeks’ donations. Sailors’ Union of the 
Pacific, complaint against President WVandeleur 
shown to be unfounded. 


Referred to Secretary—Appeal in behalf of Sea 
Scouts, to secure showers and lockers for the 
membership. 


Referred to Executive Committee—Proposal by 
: Union Square Garage Corporation for indorse- 
-ment of plan for construction of sub-surface gar- 
age under the square, pending before the Super- 
‘visors. Local 38-44 of I. L. A., requesting co- 
operation in boycott against Santa Cruz Packing 
Company, at Fifty-seventh and East Fourteenth 
Streets, Oakland. Donations to Jackson miners 
from the following organizations: Electrical Work- 
ers No. 151, Vallejo Labor Council, Bartenders 
No. 41, Laundry Workers No. 26, Janitors No. 9, 
Window Cleaners No. 44. 

Resolution from Patternmakers, for introduction 
in the California State Federation of Labor con- 
vention, urging the appointment of greater num- 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t 
Patronize List’”’ of the San Francisco Labor 
Council. Members of Labor Unions and sympa- 
thizers are requested to cut this out and post it. 


California Building Maintenance Co., 20 Ninth. 

Clinton Cafeterias. 

Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 

Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of “Saturday 
Evening Post,” ‘Ladies’ Home Journal,’ 
“Country Gentleman.” 

Dornbecker Furniture Manufacturing Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Drake Cleaners, 249 O'Farrell and 727 Van Ness. 

Foster's Lunches and Bakeries. 

Goldberg, Bowen & Co., grocers, 242 Sutter. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers overalls and 
workingmen’s clothing. 

Independent Cleaning and Dyeing Works, 245 
Van Ness So. 

J. C. Hunken’s Grocery Stores. 

John G. Ils Co., Ranges, 2902 Nineteenth. 

Kroehler Furniture Manufacturing Company. 

Marquard’s Coffee Shop and Catering Company. 

Mission Hotel, 520 Van Ness So. 

Petri Wine Company, Battery and Vallejo. 

San Francisco Biscuit Co. (located in Seattle.) 

Sunset Towel Supply Co., 55 New Montgomery. 

S. H. Kress Company Stores. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Van Emon, B. C., Elevators, Inc., 224 Fremont. 

West Coast Macaroni Company. 

Woolworth’s Stores. 

All Non-Union independent taxicabs. 

Barber shops that do not display the shop card 
of the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair 
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ber of inspectors for sanitary and safety purposes 
by the Industrial Relations Department and the 
various divisions. Resolution indorsed. 

Resolution indorsing the work of the Commu- 
nity Chest of San Francisco and commending the 
coming fall campaign to the favorable considera- 
tion of the citizens. 

Report of Executive Committee—Referred to 
State Federation of Labor, appeal for financial 
assistance from Carquinez local of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers at Selby. Recommended that 
the Council declare its intention to levy a boycott 
against Pioneer Motor Bearing Company. Boycott 
against Cadillac Laundry referred to Laundry 
Association. In controversy between culinary 
unions and Deauville and Trouville cafes, matter 
referred to secretary. Pastemakers’ controversy 
with Lucca ravioli factory referred to secretary. 
Compensation of delegate to A. F. of L. conven- 
tion, appropriation of $600 made and recom- 
mended. Admission Day falling on Monday, there 
will be no meeting of the executive committee, 
except on call by the chairman in case of need for 
such meeting. Report concurred in. 


Reports of Unions—West Coast Macaroni Com- 
pany still unfair to the Pastemakers. Warehouse- 
men have been locked out by the Santa Cruz 
Packing Company in Oakland, although working 
long hours at small pay. Do not buy products 
handled by this firm. Upholsterers are on strike 
at B. P. Johns Manufacturing Company. Sailors 
report walkouts on two ships on account of poor 
food, but union voted that men go back to work. 
Hospital and Institutional Workers are submitting 
a charter amendment for civil service. Waiters 
No. 30 will discontinue all Hearst publications, and 
donated $10 to Civil Liberties Union for use at 
Santa Rosa. Many restaurants not displaying 
house cards are nevertheless fair, and those located 
on Pier 44 are fair. Foster’s, Sunset and Clinton 
cafeterias are unfair. Cleaners and Dyers will pic- 
nic at Edgewater Beach one week from Sunday. 
Capmakers ask for a demand for their label. Auto 
Mechanics are negotiating an agreement with 
employers; thank Longshoremen for assistance. 

Report of Law and Legislative Committee— 

After hearing from Gus Oldenberg, representa- 
tive of Marine Firemen and Watertenders’ Union 
and chairman of the Modesto Defense Committee, 
the law and legislative committee recommended 
the adoption of a resolution urging affiliated or- 
ganizations to donate funds in defense of eight 
marine workers convicted for possession of dyna- 
mite while on a journey to Modesto. On motion, 
the council approved the recommendation and 
directed the secretary to transmit a copy to all 
the San Francisco unions. See resolution else- 
where in Labor ‘Clarion. 

Unfinished Business—Nominations for delegate 
to the convention of the American Federation of 


Labor were opened, and in addition to Clarence: 


King of the Musicians, Brother Edward O’Grady 
of Masters, Mates and Pilots No. 90 was nomi- 
nated. Nominations then closed, the election to 
be held Friday evening, September 27. 

New Business—Moved that all ads published in 
Labor Clarion be presented to the Council for 
approval before being printed. Amendment, that 
the editor of the Labor Clarion check to see that 
all ads printed be fair before being published. 
Amendment to amendment, that the subject mat- 
ter be referred to the Labor Clarion board of 
directors. Amendment to amendment carried. 

Moved to instruct officers of the Council that 
in the event that single men now on relief be shut 
off, protest be carried to the authorities against 
employment of relief workers in Sonoma County. 
Motion carried. 

Receipts, $485; expenditures, $1900.28. 

Adjourned at 10 p. m. 

Fraternally submitted. 

JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 
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Resolutions Adopted 

The following resolutions were adopted by the 
San Francisco Labor Council at its meeting on 
September 6: 

Miscarriage of Justice 

“Whereas, Eight members of the maritime 
unions, affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, have through a grievous miscarriage of 
justice been convicted of the reckless possession 
of explosives; and 

“Whereas, Their unjust conviction was accom- 
plished largely through the connivance of anij- 
labor groups and is now being used in a general 
campaign of propaganda against all. organized 
labor; and 

“Whereas, It is the opinion of the reputable 
attorneys representing the defendants, and the 
opinion of the very excellent Defense Committee 
which has thus far managed the case, that an 


appeal to the higher courts would be successful: 
and 

“Whereas, The fighting of this case thus far has 
seriously drained the meager resources of the 
Defense Committee; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil commends the Defense Committee which has 
thus far fought this case; be it further 

“Resolved, That the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil urges all affiliated unions to come to the defense 
of these workingmen and make their contribution 
to the San Francisco Labor Council, which will 
see to it that they are properly and effectively 
used; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the California State Federation 
of Labor be asked to take steps similar to this 
and make a state-wide appeal for assistance.” 


Community Chest Indorsed 


“Whereas, The Community Chest of San Fran- 
cisco has through many years of service to the 
poor and needy citizens of this city fulfilled its 
responsibilities in a thoroughly efficient and hu- 
manitarian spirit, and has through its deliberative 
bodies co-ordinated the social and welfare func- 
tions of its agencies, collecting funds to carry 
forward the work of these agencies; and 


“Whereas, In addition to the heavy responsi- 
bilities of aiding dependent children, caring for 
the needy sick, befriending the aged and handi- 
capped, defending the integrity of the home, the 
Community Chest has also guided the youth of 
our city and prevented disease and delinquency; 
and 


“Whereas, It is imperative that the essential 
American qualities of courage and initiative be 
maintained and fostered in this period of economic 
readjustment, by the inculcation of such standards 
as are fostered through Chest social and welfare 
agencies; therefore be it 

“Resolved, by the San Francisco Labor Coun- 
cil, in regular session assembled this 6th day of 
September, 1935, That this organization does 
hereby go on record giving its full indorsement 
of the San Francisco Community Chest; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That this organization commends the 
fall campaign of the San Francisco Community 
Chest for 1936 pledges to the earnest and favor- 
able consideration of all members and friends of 
the various bodies constituting the San Francisco 
Labor Council and organized labor generally.” 


NEXT MEETING SEPTEMBER 27 


The Labor Council does not meet until Septem- 
ber 27, when the election of the delegate to the J 
A. F. of L. convention will be held. Polls open at fF 
7:15 p. m. Council meets at 8:15 p.m. J. A. O’C. 


Friday, September 13, 1935. 


Culinary Crafts Notes 
By C. W. PILGRIM 


At the last business meeting of Cooks’ Union 
No. 44 George Etzil, Charles Dempsey and Steve 
Harriss were elected as delegates to the coming 
convention of the California State Federation of 
Labor. Brother Joe Bader’s resignation as secre- 
tary of the local was not accepted, as he has 
recovered from his illness. Joe will be back on 
the job this coming week. It was also voted to 
purchase $5 worth of tickets for the benefit of the 
David Scannell Club. 

Waiters’ Union No. 30 voted $10 for the defense 
of the Harlan miners. The secretary reports hav- 
ing received a visit from a delegation of Jackson 
miners who are still out on strike. 


Visited the town of Santa Cruz over the week- 
end and was most hospitably entertained by Ed 
Newman, one time president of the Warehouse- 
men’s Union of this city. For our benefit Ed 
read a couple of one-act labor plays which he has 
written and which have been produced with great 
success in Santa Cruz. If any union in this city 
would like to put on a play of this kind just drop 
a letter to Ed Newman, 390 Mission street, Santa 
Cruz. I am sure he would be pleased to loan the 
manuscript to any union that would produce the 
plays. These plays are easy to produce and any 
eroup of workers can act the parts. No scenery 
is needed and only a small stage. A success is a 
sure thing—that is if I am any judge of a labor 
play. 


Our business agents report that Fred’s, 199 Fre- 
mont street, has been put straight and our house 
card will return to its place in the front window. 


Tiny has opened a new restaurant on Powell 
street with a full union crew. Lee’s, at 22 Califor- 
nia street, is O. K. Maritime Tavern, 15 Com- 
mercial street, is displaying a house card. Peter- 
sen’s, Third and Bryant, is O. K. Cozy Corner, 
1984 Mission street, is under new management, 
all O. K. Mike’s Italian Restaurant, 374 Sixteenth 
street, has been granted a house card. 

The dining room and kitchen at the Mission 
Hotel have been closed and the fixtures are for 
sale. It took quite a long time to fix this boss. 
Maybe if it ever opens again it will hire a union 
crew, 

Our Local Joint Board wishes to thank the 
members of the Teamsters’ Union who have so 
ably assisted our business agents in lining up 
the taverns and restaurants in the vicinity of the 
“Cabbage Patch.” Remember, we don’t patronize 
the Kress or Woolworth stores, Foster’s, Clin- 
ton’s, White Log Taverns, Pig ’n’ Whistle or the 
Roosevelt, on Fifth street at Mission. All are un- 
fair to organized labor. Always look for our 
house card. 


> 
URGES OUSTING OF RADICALS 
Speaking before the nineteenth biennial conven- 
tion of the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks at Atlanta, Ga. Frank H. Ellis, assistant 
superintendent of postal service, urged members 
of the organization to throw out “by the seat of 
the pants” all radical agitators that might be found 
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R. A. French 


2623 MISSION STREET, at 22nd 
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among post office employees. The convention 

established a record through attendance of dele- 

gates from about forty state federations. 
————_ &_____ 


Smeltermen’s Strike Is Ended 
With Grant of Increased Wages 


Four hundred and fifty employees of the Amer- 
ican Smelting and Refining Company, at Selby, 
Contra Costa County, returned to work on 
Wednesday of last week as the result of an agree- 
ment reached between a government mediation 
board and the company and its employees. The 
men had been on strike for two weeks. 

Under the terms of the agreement, it is reported, 
the men are granted an hourly increase in wages 
of 2 cents, with a provision that the workers make 
no further demands for a year. 

——@&—_______ 


Strike of Furniture Workers 


Involves Both Sides of Bay 


Four hundred and fifty men employed at the 
Simmons mattress manufacturing plant, 295 Bay 
street, are out on strike this week, and as a con- 
sequence the factory has suspended operations. 

At various Oakland furniture factories 150 more 
men are on strike, according to John B. Addone, 
business agent of Furniture Workers’ Union No. 
1451, who declared that demands of the workers 
were similar in all instances—recognition of the 
union and adjustment of wages. 

No public statements were issued by the em- 
ployers involved. 


eS 
Musicians’ Union Burns Mortgage 
On Its Fiftieth Anniversary 


With music furnished by an orchestra conducted 
by Gaetano Merola, Musicians’ Union No. 6 of 
San Francisco last week celebrated the burning of 
the mortgage which for several years has covered 
the three-story building of the union at 230 Jones 
street. 

Mayor Angelo J. Rossi, the guest of honor, was 
delegated to burn the mortgage, and he compli- 
mented the union on its accomplishment in paying 
of the $75,000 indebtedness. ' 

The occasion was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
union, and E. L. Bagley of Los Angeles was the 
principal speaker. 


ee ee 
WILL SPEND FIFTY MILLIONS 

General Motors is planning to spend $50,000,000 
enlarging and reconstructing its plants, according 
to the company report for the first half of the 
year, just issued by the president, Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr. Part of this sum will be spent on company 
plants in England and Germany, where the pres- 
ent equipment has been outpaced by the demand, 
but most of it will be spent in the United States, 
and probably well within a year. 


Starting Saturday! . . 


HALE 


MARKET AT FIFTH 


FOLLOW THE CROWD TO HALE’S 


“Red Letter Days” 


Values and savings reign supreme in this extraordinary sale . . 
early Saturday and get your share of the many savings offered. Watch 
the newspapers for further exciting news of this great event. 


Eleven 


Millinery Workers 


An appeal is being made by Millinery Work- 
ers’ Union No. 40 of this city for a boycott on 
locally made ladies’ hats. The appeal has been 
made both in the Labor Council and the Union 
Label Section (as well as in other union meetings) 
by Miss Carmen Lucia, organizer, in charge of the 
campaign, who says: 

“If every wife, mother, sister or sweetheart of 
every organized man in the city actually refuse to 
buy locally made hats and demand the union label 
when buying their hats it will aid us a great deal 
and will help to bring about the unionization of the 
millinery industry much quicker. The boycott will 
force the employer to recognize the union in order 
that his product may carry the union label. Have 
you told the women folks about it at your home? 
If not, do so at once and thereby help to bring 
about the conditions for the millinery workers of 
San Francisco enjoyed by the 30,000 organized 
millinery workers throughout the country.” 

Another mass meeting was called for Thursday, 
September 12, immediately after work, at 1212 
Market street. All millinery workers were invited 
to attend. , 


COTTON PICKERS STRIKE 
Day labor cotton pickers in Arkansas, Texas and 
Oklahoma are on strike for an advance of 25 cents 
a hundred pounds for cotton picking. The strike 
was called by H. L. Mitchell, executive secretary, 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, 
So 


Hosiery Workers in Cleveland 
Strike Against Contract Breakers 


Following upon weeks of fruitless efforts to 
have the Wovenright Hosiery Mills of Cleveland, 
Ohio, live up to its contract with the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, a surprise strike 
was called and the mill ceased operation. 

The Cleveland Federation of Labor backed up 
the strike and sent one of its representatives on 
the picket line each day to encourage the hosiery 
unionists, who are comparatively new to the labor 
movement. 
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Deception Is Charged 
To Fake Labor Group 


Imitation of the initials of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor by the “A. F. of L. Trade Union 
Committee for Unemployment Insurance and Re- 
lief,” of No. 1 Union Square, New York City, 
an organization of communists and other “left 
wing” elements, is charged in a complaint by the 
Federal Trade Commission. The organization has 
been active in attacking A. F. of L. officials and 
policies, says an I. L. N. S. dispatch from Wash- 
ington. 

The complaint charges that the use by this asso- 
ciation of its name and the name “A. F. of L. 
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Rank and File Federationist,’ which is the title 
of its monthly publication, has a capacity and 
tendency to deceive members of the American 
Federation of Labor and the purchasing public 
into believing that the respondent association is a 
committee of the American Federation of Labor 
and that its magazine is published by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


The complaint says that one of the principal 
purposes of the organization of the respondent 
association was the publication of its monthly 
magazine, which began in January, ‘1934. 


Besides the organization itself, a number of 
individuals are named as respondents, including 
Harry Bridges of San Francisco, who recently 
led an unsuccessful fight on officials of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association. Other indi- 
viduals named are: Louis Weinstock, Abraham 
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Baskoff, Elmer Brown, Ben Gerjoy and Dora 
Zukor, all of New York City; Richard -M. Kroon, 
A. Allen and G. Alston, all of Detroit; Frank 
Mozer and A. Fleming of Philadelphia; E. Crews 
of Pittsburgh; Robert C. Brown of Butte, Mont.: 
J. P. Anderson of Washington, D. C.; Elmer 
Johnson of Chicago; C. Taylor of Cleveland; 
David Gordon, Middle Village, N. Y.; Luigi Geno. 
vese of Rochester, N. Y.; A. W. McPherson, 
Clairton, Penna.; Charles B. Killinger of Flint, 
Mich.; and M. Manes, T. L. Major, A. Edwards, 
M. Balya, G. Spagnol, Karl Maisus, A. Weinder, 
William Thacker and F. Phillips, whose addresses 
are unknown. These persons compose a “national 
committee” for directing activities of the respon. 
dent association, including publication of its maga- 
zine, according to the complaint. 


W). ANNOUNCE THE OPENING 
OF THIS BRANCH BANK-AS A CONVENIENCE 
TO OUR CUSTOMERS-TO GIVE GREATER BANKING 
FACILITIES TO THE GROWING FILLMORE DISTRICT 
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